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CC  grand  rounds  broadcast  nationally 


The  Clinical  Center’s  grand  rounds 
now  have  a national  audience  thanks 
to  a cooperative  program  with 
Healthcare  Management  Television’s 
CenterNet  and  the  Association  of 
Academic  Health  Centers. 

Five  of  1996’s  weekly  noon-time 
presentations  will  be  broadcast  live  by 
satellite  to  medical  schools  around  the 
country.  The  program,  which  includes 
telephone  hookups  so  viewers  can 
question  presenters  about  their  topics, 
has  been  drawing  a growing  number 
of  audience  members  since  the  pilot 
broadcast  last  November. 


Dr.  Steven  Rosenberg,  NCI’s 
chief  of  surgery,  discussed 
immunotherapy  and  gene  therapy  for 
cancer,  and  Dr.  Mark  Hallett,  NINDS 
clinical  director,  spoke  on  dystonia 
during  the  broadcast  rounds  on  Feb. 
14.  More  than  120  viewers  from  27 
medical  schools  pulled  up  to  local 
televisions  for  that  broadcast.  Nearly 
250  were  on  hand  when  the 
presentations  were  rebroadcast. 

The  Clinical  Center’s 
collaboration  with  CenterNet 
supports  a shared  commitment  to 
providing  professional  information 


and  education  for  health-care 
practitioners,  says  Dr.  John  I.  Gallin, 
CC  director.  “The  Clinical  Center  is 
the  nation’s  model  for  clinical 
research.  Televising  our  grand  rounds 
offers  us  another  opportunity  to 
interact  with  colleagues  and  to  help 
medical  students  learn  more  about  the 
conduct  and  importance  of  clinical 
research.” 

The  project  is  made  possible 
through  the  technical  expertise  of  the 
video  section  of  the  medical  arts  and 
photography  branch,  NCRR.  “We 
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Blood  facts  televised 

D.  C.  Councilwoman  Charlene  Drew 
Jarvis  (standing  center)  was  in  the 
NIH  Blood  Bank  recently  to  record  a 
public  service  announcement  as  part 
of  the  blood  bank’s  campaign  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
giving  blood.  Her  father,  Dr.  Charles 
Drew,  (pictured  in  the  portrait)  was  a 
surgeon.  He  developed  the  idea  of 
banking  blood  50  years  ago,  which 
saved  thousands  of  lives  during 
World  War  II.  Also  appearing  in  the 
television  spot  were  Ben  Fulton, 
NICHD  executive  officer  and  a blood 
donor  here  since  1967,  and 
Marguerite  Jacques,  Department  of 
Transfusion  Medicine  donor 
resources  research  specialist.  The 
blood  bank  is  a part  of  the  CC 
transfusion  medicine  department.  For 
information  on  becoming  a donor,  call 
496-1048. 


Overflow  crowds  have  been  the  rule 
for  premier  broadcasts  of  Clinical 
Center  grand  rounds  under  a 
cooperative  program  with  Healthcare 
Management  Television’s  CenterNet 
and  the  Association  of  Academic 
Health  Centers.  The  program 
includes  telephone  hookups  so 
viewers  can  question  presenters 
about  their  topics. 


. . . broadcasts  mean  national  audience  for  rounds 
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handle  the  technical  direction  and 
camera  operation  and  set  up  our 
portable  studio,”  explains  Ken 
Ryland,  video  section  chief.  About  a 
thousand  feet  of  video  and  audio 
cable  connected  Lipsett 
Amphitheater,  where  the  lectures  are 
presented,  to  the  video  section’s  B1 
master  control  room,  he  said,  a 
facility  the  section  added  in  1994. 

From  there  the  signal  is  sent  by 
fiber-optic  cable  to  the  Washington 
International  Teleport  in  Virginia  for 
uplinking  to  the  satellite.  “That’s  the 
main  dish  farm  for  Washington,” 
Ryland  points  out.  “NBC  and  CNN 
uplink  to  the  satellite  from  there, 
too.” 

This  direct  satellite  link  offers 
CC  and  NIH  staffers  a way  to  rapidly 
and  broadly  communicate.  “It’s  a 


great  way  to  reach  the  scientific 
community  at  a large  number  of  sites 
across  the  country  and  worldwide,” 
he  says,  “and  it’s  cost-effective. 
Bringing  in  a satellite  truck  can  cost 
more  than  $7,500.  With  our  inhouse 
fiber-optic  link,  the  satellite  feed 
costs  about  $1,500.” 

The  next  session  to  be  broadcast 
will  be  on  April  10.  Presenters  are 
Dr.  Judith  Rapoport,  chief  of  NIMH’s 
child  psychiatry  branch,  and  Dr. 
Philip  Pizzo,  chief  of  pediatrics  and 
head  of  the  infectious  diseases 
section  for  NCI.  Dr.  Rapoport’s  topic 
is  “Childhood  Hyperactivity: 
Behavioral  and  Brain  Imaging 
Studies.”  Dr.  Pizzo  will  speak  on 
“Approaching  the  Treatment  of 
Children  with  HIV  Infection.” 

Also  on  the  schedule  are: 

June  12,  Dr.  Carmen  Allegra, 


chief  of  the  NCI/Navy  Medical 
Oncology  Branch,  “Therapies  for 
Colorectal  Carcinoma,”  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Epstein,  chief  of  NHLBI’s 
cardiology  branch,  “Potential  Role  of 
Cytomegalovirus  in  Restenosis  and  in 
Atherosclerosis.” 

Sept.  1 1 , Dr.  Stephen  I.  Katz, 
NIAMS  director,  “Skin  Immunity 
System:  Why  Study  It?”  and  Dr. 
Arnold  C.  Slavkin,  NIDR  director, 
“What  is  in  a Face:  Enter  Gene- 
Based  Craniofacial-Oral-Dental 
Diagnostics.” 

Nov.  13,  Dr.  Allen  M.  Spiegel, 
NIDDK  intramural  research  division 
director,  “Defects  in  G-Protein 
Mediated  Signal  Transduction:  An 
Important  Cause  of  Human  Disease,” 
and  Dr.  Richard  D.  Klausner,  NCI 
director,  “Tumor  Suppressor  Genes: 
Regulating  Cell  Behavior.” 
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Auction  bound 

A television,  coffee  maker,  and  art  prints  are  among  items  bound  for  the  auction 
block  for  April  30’s  Patient  Emergency  Fund  auction  in  the  Visitor  Information 
Center.  “Also  up  for  bid  will  be  great  weekend  escape  trips,  theater  tickets,  and 
special  theme  baskets  loaded  with  goodies,”  explains  Al  Rexroad  (right),  auction 
chair.  Helping  him  sort  donated  items  is  Sue  LaRoche.  All  proceeds  benefit  the 
Patient  Emergency  Fund.  For  more  information,  call  496-6061. 


CC  team  honored  in 
recent  competition 

A project  developed  by  the 
Departments  of  Pharmacy  and 
Nursing  to  streamline  the  production, 
ordering,  and  distribution  of  IV 
solutions  has  received  second  place 
honors  in  the  1995  Abbott 
Laboratories  National  Hospital 
Pharmacy  Quality  Awards 
competition.  This  award  was 
presented  at  the  American  Society  of 
Health  Systems  Pharmacists  Mid- 
Year  Clinical  Meeting.  Dan 
Keravich,  who  led  the  project  team, 
and  Dr.  Laurence  Green  from  the 
pharmacy  department  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  Clinical 
Center  and  the  team. 

Classes  offered 

The  education  and  training  section, 
Office  of  Human  Resources 
Management,  will  offer  these  classes 
in  May: 

•Supervisory  Discussion 
Program,  May  10,  noon-1  p.m., 
2C310. 

•Getting  Up  To  Speak,  May  15, 
8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  6100  Executive 
Blvd. 

•Writing  Effective  KSAs,  May 
17,  9 a.m.-noon,  6100  Executive 
Blvd. 

Call  496-1618  to  register. 

Volunteers  needed 

Adults  with  or  without  genital  herpes 
are  needed  for  an  NIAID  research 
study  to  learn  more  about  why  some 
people  with  herpes  have  many 
outbreaks  while  others  have  no 
symptoms  at  all. 

The  study  involves  no  injections 
or  medications,  but  does  require 
blood  drawing.  Compensation  will  be 
provided. 

For  details,  call  Trish  at  496- 
1836. 

Hone  skills  for 
working  together 

Learn  more  about  developing 
interpersonal  skills  in  a team- 
oriented  workplace  during  April’s 
workshop  series  sponsored  by  the 


NIH  Employee  Assistance  Program. 

The  hour-long  sessions,  which 
offer  video  instruction  followed  by 
group  discussion,  begin  at  noon  in  the 
Visitor  Information  Center’s  little 
theater  on  April  2,  9,  16,  and  23. 

The  series  is  free  and  open  to  all 
employees. 

Services  honor 
employee’s  memory 

Memorial  services  for  Mary  Louise 
Zara  Bahr,  who  died  Jan.  6,  were  held 
last  month  in  the  14th  floor  chapel. 

Bahr  was  a long-time  member  of 
the  Department  of  Diagnostic 
Radiology  staff.  She  came  to  the  CC 
in  1975  and  worked  as  both 
diagnostic  supervisor  and  chief 
technologist  in  the  radiology 
department.  She  established  the 
department’s  quality  assurance 


program  before  her  1984  retirement. 

“She  was  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  family,”  co-workers  noted,  “and 
she  had  a way  of  inspiring  others  to 
strive  to  do  their  very  best.  We  have 
seen  her  love  of  life,  of  people,  and 
have  witnessed  her  inner  strength  as 
she  carried  on  even  in  the  face  of  her 
daunting  physical  and  emotional 
challenges.” 

Call  CCC  for  help 
in  patient  education 

CC  staff  who  would  like  to  inform 
patients  about  protocols,  procedures, 
medications,  and  unit  policies  can 
contact  Clinical  Center 
Communications  for  expert  help  in 
creating  publications  to  meet  their 
informational  and  educational  needs. 
Call  Wendy  Shubert  at  594-5792  for 
more  information. 
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Kathleen  Sharkey,  a 
respiratory  therapist  in  the 
Critical  Care  Medicine 
Department,  gives  a hand 
to  patient  Kaitlyn 
Blanchard  as  they  link 
nebulizer  exhaust  tubes 
during  Kaitlyn’s 
Pentamidine  therapy. 


Photos  for  CCNews 
by  Bill  Branson 
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Therapist’s  touch  eases  demanding  treatment 


Barney,  the  purple  dinosaur,  bounces 
across  the  TV  screen  while  4-year- 
old  Kaitlyn  Blanchard  inhales  a foul- 
tasting drug. 

Breathing  the  drug  Pentamadine 
through  a nebulizer,  Kaitlyn  sits  at  a 
desk  surrounded  by  plexiglass  walls. 
This  clear-walled  box,  called  a 
laminar  flow  hood,  exhausts  drug  and 
infectious  particles  from  the 
treatment  area.  Pentamidine — one 
child  says  it  tastes  like  the  smell  of 
dirty  socks — will  help  protect 
Kaitlyn  from  life-threatening 
Pneumocystis  carinii  pneumonia. 
AIDS  and  cancer  patients  are 
particularly  at  risk  for  PCP. 

Kathleen  Sharkey,  respiratory 
therapist  in  the  Critical  Care 
Medicine  Department,  coaxes 
Kaitlyn  through  her  30-minute 
treatment  by  holding  an  empty 
nebulizer — dubbed  a neb — in  her 
own  mouth.  It  consists  of  a 
mouthpiece,  filter,  and  exhaust  hose 
specifically  designed  to  deliver 
aerosol  Pentamadine  to  the  patient’s 
lungs.  Kaitlyn’s  neb  is  connected  by 
clear  plastic  tubing  to  a flowmeter  on 
the  wall.  Sharkey  turns  a nozzle  on 
the  flowmeter  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
drug  flowing  to  the  nebulizer.  The 
nebulizer  makes  the  particles  of  the 
medication  smaller,  which  enables 


deeper  penetration  in  the  lungs. 

“In  the  beginning,  it’s  real  hard  to 
get  little  kids  to  do  this  treatment,” 
Sharkey  says.  “It  tastes  bad,  and 
patients  are  often  tired  of  being 
poked  and  stuck  before  they  get 
here.” 

Kaitlyn  and  her  mother,  Arlie 
Brice,  travel  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  every  month  for  the 
treatments.  It’s  a difficult  schedule 
for  mom  to  arrange  and  Kaitlyn  to 
adjust  to,  but  Kaitlyn  makes  the  best 
of  her  long-distance  commute  by 
playing  matchmaker  on  the  plane. 

Kaitlyn  has  her  seat  belt  off  as 
soon  as  possible  and  walks  up  and 
down  the  aisle  of  the  plane  talking 
with  the  other  passengers,  says  Brice, 
rolling  her  eyes  and  laughing.  She’ll 
ask  people  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
plane  who  they  are,  and  then  say, 
“OK,  now  you  two  be  friends.” 

Making  friends  is  one  way  to 
make  therapy  easier  on  adult  and 
pediatric  patients  alike.  That’s  why 
Sharkey  provides  some  extra  touches. 
Candy  from  a well-stocked  jar  (each 
patient’s  favorite  flavor  is  kept  on  a 
list)  removes  the  bad  taste  when  the 
treatment  is  over.  Pre-warmed 
blankets  are  tucked  around  those  who 
feel  chilly,  and  air-conditioning  is 
adjusted  for  those  who  are  hot. 


Markers,  crayons,  and  heart-shaped 
pens  are  on  hand  for  moments  of 
inspiration — Sharkey’s  lab  is 
decorated  with  dozens  of  pictures 
drawn  by  the  many  CC  patients  she 
has  treated  in  the  past  four  years. 

Still  holding  an  empty  nebulizer 
in  her  own  mouth,  Sharkey  continues 
to  monitor  Kaitlyn’s  progress  while 
pretending  to  take  the  treatment 
herself.  Their  faces  poised  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  plexiglass 
divide,  Kaitlyn  and  her  therapist 
make  googly  eyes  at  each  other  and 
hold  staring  contests. 

Kaitlyn  pulls  the  neb  out  of  her 
mouth,  shaking  her  blonde  curls.  She 
looks  like  an  angel  with  an  attitude. 
“Am  I doing  a good  job?”  she  asks, 
her  face  squished  up  from  the  bad 
taste. 

“You’re  doing  great,”  Sharkey 
encourages.  “Keep  going.” 

Looking  like  two  twilight-zone 
elephants,  therapist  and  patient  match 
plastic  hose  ends  on  either  side  of  the 
clear  compartment.  A game  of  tag 
ensues  with  Sharkey  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  the  effervescent  Kaitlyn. 

Sharkey,  who  has  a disabled 
child  of  her  own,  is  particularly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  treating 
people  with  compassion  and  respect. 
“I  can’t  force  anyone  to  inhale  this 
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With  an  ever-watchful  eye  on  her  patient,  Sharkey  encourages  proper  Kaitlyn  prepares  to  begin  her  treatment, 
breathing  while  pretending  to  take  the  treatment  herself. 


stuff,  so  I find  a way  to  encourage 
them,  particularly  the  children.” 

When  a child  refuses  treatment,  or 
has  difficulty,  she’ll  turn  off  the  neb 
for  a short  break.  They  may  sip  water, 
or  spit  out  the  bad  taste,  and  the  pause 
gives  the  child  a sense  of  control  over 
what  is  happening.  Soon  after, 

Sharkey  has  her  patient  back  on  track, 
nebulizer  in  place,  ready  for  the 
games  to  continue. 

If  a patient  has  a sore  throat,  or  is 
nauseated  from  chemotherapy,  the 
Pentamidine  treatment  is  painful. 
Speaking  with  physicians  and  nurses 
to  determine  the  best  treatment  time 
and  to  coordinate  patient-care  needs  is 
a big  part  of  Sharkey’s  job. 

“To  facilitate  the  treatment,  I need 
to  know  what  went  on  with  the  patient 
prior  to  coming  here.  Sometimes  we 
can  avoid  a problem  by  changing  the 
timing  of  the  treatment.  I schedule 
patients  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
tolerate  the  therapy.” 

For  some  kids  that  simply  means 
scheduling  the  therapy  to  coincide 
with  favorite  television  shows. 
Distraction  can  make  all  the 
difference  when  working  with 
children.  For  others,  it  means  knowing 
what  therapy  or  procedure  comes 
before  the  Pentamidine  treatment  and 
working  around  that  to  lessen  any 
anxiety  or  discomfort. 

When  Kaitlyn’s  therapy  ends,  she 


Inspecting  her  nebulizer,  Kaitlyn  takes  a 
short  break  during  therapy. 


reaches  into  the  candy  jar  looking  for 
her  favorite  Tootsie  Rolls,  but  this 
time  finds,  instead,  a heart-shaped 
pin. 

“Somebody  told  me  it’s  your 
birthday,”  Sharkey  whispers.  “Happy 
Birthday,  Kaitlyn.” 

With  the  gold  heart  pinned  in 
place,  Kaitlyn  spins  on  tip-toe  to 
show  off  the  swirl  of  her  new 
birthday  dress  and  skips  out  of  the 
room  waving  good  bye. 

Sharkey  pulls  out  the  antiseptic 
spray  and  sterilizes  her  lab  for  the 
next  patient. 

Let  the  games  begin. 

— by  Laura  Bradbard 


Kaitlyn  acknowledges  Sharkey’s 
instructions  and  prepares  to  begin  again. 


As  treatment  time  lengthens  with  each 
breath,  Sharkey  connects  with  Kaitlyn. 
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Play  is  serious  work  for  student  volunteer 

The  Clinical  Center’s  volunteer  corps  work  in  offices,  labs, 
playrooms — anywhere  there’s  a need.  Their  contributions 
will  be  honored  in  ceremonies  on  April  25. 


Kim  Norman,  volunteer  in  the  CC  recreation  therapy  section,  is  one  of  about 
half  a dozen  high  schoolers  who’ve  chosen  the  Clinical  Center  as  the  place 
to  volunteer  under  Maryland’s  Student  Service  Learning  Program. 


Kim  Norman  is 
here  because  of 
the  children,  the 
kids  who  flock  to 
the  playroom 
tucked  into  a 
sunny  comer 
room  of  the 
Clinical  Center’s 
13th  floor  clinic. 

They  come 
for  treatment  for 
diseases  that  are 
often  chronic  and 
life-threatening. 

Here,  the 
diagnosis  and 
prognosis  are 
shelved  for 
awhile  as  the 
games  and 
puzzles  come 
out.  Here,  kids 
are  just  kids. 

Norman  is  a 
recreation 
therapy 

volunteer.  She’s 
one  of  about  half 
a dozen 

Maryland  high  schoolers  who  chose 
the  Clinical  Center  as  the  place  to 
volunteer  under  the  state’s  Student 
Service  Learning  Program.  Between 
volunteer  stints  after  school  and  on 
holidays,  she’s  already  put  in  the  45- 
hour  minimum  requirement. 

Norman’s  sitting  at  an  empty 
table  in  the  center  of  the  playroom. 
The  clinic  will  soon  close  for  the  day. 
“I  like  being  their  friend,”  says  the 
16-year-old  11th  grader  at  Damascus 
High  School.  “They’re  all  really 
special.  They  warm  up  to  me  really 
fast.”  She  smiles,  picking  up  a paint 


brush  and  tiny  bird  house,  the  day’s 
craft  project  for  the  children. 

“You  have  to  be  tolerant  and  you 
can’t  be  afraid  because  it  shows,” 
she  says.  “You  have  to  be  sincere 
because  the  kids  are  able  to  tell.” 
Norman  wants  to  be  a pediatrician, 
so  those  are  good  lessons  to  learn 
early. 

She’s  already  had  honors  classes 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
spent  part  of  last  summer  at  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  math  and 
science  program. 

She  first  came  to  the  Clinical 


Center  last 
summer,  too.  She 
found  a student 
job  in  the 
Rehabilitation 
Medicine 
Department’s 
recreation 
therapy  section. 

It  was  a good 
match,  so  she 
stayed  as  a 
volunteer  under 
the  Student 
Service  Learning 
Program. 

“Kim’s  a 
very  responsible, 
upbeat  worker 
who  shows  real 
dedication  to  the 
kids,”  says  Linda 
Wheeler,  a CC 
recreation 
therapist  who  is 
Norman’s 
supervisor.  “She 
was  a great  help 
as  a summer 
student  and 
continues  to  do  so  as  a volunteer.” 
Norman  is  one  of  the  some  250 
members  of  the  CC  volunteer  corps. 
They  are  receptionists,  patient 
advocates,  interpreters,  shoppers  for 
patients,  errand  runners,  and  flower 
deliverers.  They  work  in  labs, 
offices,  playrooms,  and  patient-care 
units. 

Time,  concern,  and  care  are  their 
gifts,  and  the  CC  will  honor  those 
contributions  in  ceremonies  that 
begin  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  on  April  25  in 
Lipsett  Amphitheater. 

— by  Sara  Byars 
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U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


Campaign  leaders 

‘Today’s  decision.  Tomorrow’s 
security.”  That’s  the  theme  for  this 
year’s  Savings  Bond  Campaign.  The 
CC  is  leading  the  1996  effort  for  NIH. 
Chairing  an  orientation  session  for 
institute  coordinators  was  Walter  L. 
Jones  (left),  CC  deputy  director  for 
management  and  operations  and  NIH 
campaign  coordinator.  With  him  are 
Jack  Patterson,  bond  drive  facilitator; 
John  Slovikosky,  CC  coordinator;  and 
Ralph  Johnson,  Department  of 
Treasury  bond  representative.  Kickoff 
ceremonies  are  set  for  1 1 :45  a.m.  on 
May  8 on  the  patio  outside  the  CC 
cafeteria.  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno,  who  heads  the  1996  campaign 
for  the  federal  government,  has  been 
invited  to  attend. 


briefs 


Kids  invited 

NIH  opens  its  doors  to  employee 
sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren  on 
April  25  to  offer  an  up-close  look  at 
what  we  do  here  every  day.  Among 
activities  on  tap  are  tours  of  the  CC 
surgical  suite,  clinical  pathology,  and 
presentations,  including  “Why  I 
Should  Stay  Awake  in  Science 
Class.” 

Preregistration  will  be  required 
for  some  activities.  Stop  by  the  lobby 
outside  Masur  Auditorium  on  April 
23  and  24  between  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 
to  sign  up. 

Find  out  if  your 
heart’s  healthy 

Want  an  assessment  of  how  healthy 
your  heart  is? 

You’ll  have  a chance  thanks  to 
Heart  Line,  a risk-assessment 
program  offered  by  the  NIH 
Occupational  Medical  Service  in 
cooperation  with  NHLBI  and  R&W. 

Check  your  blood  pressure  and, 
for  a small  fee,  serum  cholesterol  and 
glucose  levels.  For  the  cholesterol 
and  glucose  testing,  don’t  eat  or  drink 
anything  (except  water)  for  9 hours 
before  the  test. 

The  program  will  be  offered  8- 
10:30  a.m.  in  room  6C306  on  April 


23  and  30  and  May  7 and  14.  On 
April  23,  April  30,  and  May  7, 
registered  dietitian  Maureen  Leser, 
CC  Nutrition  Department,  will  be  in 


OMS  to  answer  questions  on  how 
nutrition  affects  cardiovascular 
health. 


Science  guys 

Bill  Nye  (left)  the  science  guy  and  centerpiece  for  Disney’s  syndicated  show  for 
kids  had  a behind-the-scenes  tour  of  the  Clinical  Center’s  Positron  Emission 
Tomography  Department  with  Dr.  William  Eckelman  (right),  PET  department 
chief,  and  of  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Department  with  department  head  Dr.  Ronald 
Neumann.  Nye,  at  NIH  for  an  Office  of  Science  Education  lecture  last  month, 
says  “I  want  people  to  get  more  excited  about  science  so  in  the  future  we’ll  have 
more  scientists.  If  we  don’t  have  a scientifically  literate  society,  [it]  is  a formula  for 
disaster.” 
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Main  break  meant 
major  problems 

A break  in  a major  96-inch  water  main  on 
March  12  cut  water  pressure  at  the 
Clinical  Center  nearly  in  half  for  about  five 
hours.  Many  taps  returned  only  a trickle  of 
water  and  many  toilets  wouldn’t  flush. 
While  NIH  engineering,  fire,  police,  and 
safety  staff  worked  to  keep  the  buildings 
safely  operational,  Housekeeping  and 
Fabric  Care  staff  mobilized  to  obtain  55- 
gallon  barrels  of  water  and  deliver 
supplies  to  patient-care  units  for 
sanitation  needs  and  toilet  flushing. 
“Within  two  hours,  we  had  14,000  gallons 
of  water  on  hand  and  ready  for  delivery,” 
says  Hank  Primas,  department  chief, 
Staffers,  including  Eugene  Cotton 
(pictured  right),  made  the  deliveries.  “We 
called  in  extra  staff  to  handle  the  water 
deliveries,”  Primas  points  out.  “The  water 
emergency  ended  by  late  afternoon,  so 
the  extra  workers  were  available  to 
concentrate  on  cleaning  areas  of  the 
building  affected  by  the  water  shortages.” 
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3 Grand  Rounds 
noon-1  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater 

Arterial  Stimulation  versus 
Venous  Sampling:  A New 
Approach  to  Endocrinologic 
Localization,  John  L.  Doppman, 
M.D.,  Henry  Jackson 
Foundation;  Does  Blood 
Transfusion  Have 
Imunosuppresive  Effects?, 
Harvey  G.  Klein,  M.D.,  CC 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Lecture 
3 p.m. 

Masur  Auditorium 

Heterotrimeric  G Proteins: 
Transmitters  and  Tuners  for 
Membrane  Signals,  Eva  J.  Neer, 
M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
The  NIH  Director’s  Lecture 

1 /A  Grand  Rounds 
1 LJ  noon-1  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater 

Childhood  Hyperactivity: 
Behavioral  and  Brain  Imaging 
Studies,  Judith  Rapoport,  M.D., 
NIMH;  Approaching  the 
Treatment  of  Children  with 
HIV  Infection,  Philip  Pizzo, 
M.D.,  NCI.  These  lectures  are 
part  of  the  CenterNet  series 
broadcast  nationwide.  No  late 
arrivals.  Overflow  in  Masur 
Auditorium. 


1 O Wednesday  Afternoon  Lecture 
1 U 3 p.m. 

Masur  Auditorium 

Space  Flight:  A Physician- 
Scientist's  Perspective,  Daniel  T. 
Barry,  M.D,  Ph.D.,  NASA. 
Hosted  by  Edward  D.  Korn, 
Ph.D.,  NHLBI 


O O Tuesday  Afternoon  Lecture 
3 p.m. 

Masur  Auditorium 

Something  Old  and  Something 
New,  Something  Borrowed  and 
Some  Things  Yet  To  Do,  John  B 
Robbins,  M.D.,  NICHD.  The 
NIH  Director’s  R.E.  Dyer 
Lecture 


Grand  Rounds 
noon-1  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater 

Bench  to  Bedside:  Early  Onset 
Alcoholism,  Markku  Linnoila, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  David 
Goldman,  M.D.,  NIAAA. 


Wednesday  Afternoon  Lecture 
Masur  Auditorium 
2:30  p.m.:  Structural  Aspects 
of  Control  by  Protein 
Phosphorylation,  Professor 
Louise  N.  Johnson,  Ph.D., 
Oxford  University.  Hosted  by 
the  Structural  Biology  Interest 
Group. 

4 p.m.:  New  Magic  Bullets  in 
the  Fight  Against  Gastritis, 

Barry  J.  Marshall,  M.D., 
University  of  Virginia.  The 
FAES  Ninth  Paul  Ehrlich 
Lecture 


A Clinical  Staff  Conference 
noon-l:30  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater 

Non-Insulin-Dependent 
Diabetes  Mellitus:  Lessons 
Learned  from  the  Pima 
Indians,  Peter  H.  Bennett,  M.D., 
NIDDK,  moderator 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Lecture 
3 p.m. 

Masur  Auditorium 

Neurobiological  Basis  of 
Speech,  Paula  Tallal,  Ph.D.,  The 
State  University  of  New  Jersey. 
Hosted  by  the  Neurobiology 
Interest  Group 

r\  q Monday  Afternoon  Lecture 
ZJz)  3 p.m. 

Masur  Auditorium 

The  Ins  and  Outs  of 
Programmed  Cell  Death,  Martin 
C.  Raff,  M.D.C.M.,  University 
College  London.  An  NINDS 
Kotz  Lecture  co-hosted  by  the 
Neurobiology  and  Apoptosis 
Interest  Groups 


